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bh Our Cover 

Our May NEWS cover is by an old friend— 
Wesley Dennis, who is known to all children’s book 
and story readers as the artist when it comes to 
horses. Mr. Dennis has a farm in Warrenton, Va., 
the heart of the Virginia hunt country, and in com- 
mon with everyone else living in those parts, he 
knows horses, loves them, and can talk about them 
until . . . well . . . the cows come home. He works in 
a huge studio that’s connected to the stable at his 
farm. Books and magazines line one end of the studio, 
drawings and sketches are piled high on a table, and 
at the other end is a jumble of boots, saddles, and 
bridles. 


fh Summertime Safety 

Some excellent thoughts for your summer have 
just arrived from Chuck Goings, who attends the 
Rhein-Main Dependent School, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany. Chuck writes: 

“Just because summer is the time for vacations, it 
doesn’t mean that we should take a vacation from 
safety. 

“When camping, use fire carefully at all times. 


Always drown out flames and smother the ashes. 
Be careful with axes, knives, and hatchets. 

“When swimming, always swim with a buddy, 
never alone. Always make sure that the water around 
you is clear of obstructions. Swim in areas where 
there are no dangerous undertows or pits. Do not 
depend on tubes in deep water. Do not “duck” peo- 
ple or pretend you need help when you are not in 
need of it. 

“When playing anywhere, look for hazards and 
dispose of them. 

“Remember that more people get hurt by care- 
lessness than by any other cause.” 


>» Until Autumn... 

This is the last issue of the NEWS until October. 
We hope you have enjoyed our stories and articles 
this year as much as we have enjoyed presenting 
them to you. 

All of us hope that your summer will be full of 
fun and exciting discovery. And while you are play- 
ing, we will be putting together next fall’s magazines 
for you. A happy summer to you all! 

—Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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A place can mean a lot to a person. And a 


person can mean a lot to a place. 


As he listened to the teacher, Obie Grimes 
began to feel more and more dismayed. Surely 


He swished the gravel in his gold pan. 






A NUGGET 
FOR THE TEACHER 


By Alice Reel 





Mr. Pope didn’t really intend to leave the 
diggings! Why, he’d been prospecting for 
only a few months! 

“TI don’t like to leave my claim, but it isn’t 
producing enough gold to pay for my food,” 
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said the teacher. “So I’ve about decided to 
go to San Francisco before my money runs 
out. I'll get a teaching job this fall and head 
for the diggings next spring when the snow 
has melted.” 

Obie waited for Ma and Pa to urge the 
young man to stay. But neither of them 
seemed inclined to argue with their friend. 

“T’ll be right sorry to see you go,” said Ma. 

“I’m going to miss your corn bread and 
biscuits,” smiled Mr. Pope. 

Deep down in his heart Obie realized that 
the teacher was talking sense. Even in good 
weather, placer mining was a difficult process. 
Many of the miners were planning to leave 
the diggings for the winter. They said there 
wasn’t much sense in trying to pan gold when 
the snow lay on the foothills of the Low 
Sierra Mountains. If a man hadn’t struck 
pay dirt by fall, he’d better get out of the 
diggings! 

Obie and his parents had been in the dig- 
gings for over a year. They had come to 
California in a wagon train in 1850. Instead 
of staking a claim, Pa had set up a store in 
the diggings. He’d made his family com- 
fortable in the little shack he had built from 
the pine trees that grew all around. 


Pa had never been sorry. He’d made 
money in the diggings, and he’d done it with- 
out charging the outrageous prices that most 
storekeepers did. Pa said he couldn’t sleep 
nights if he asked five dollars a pound for tea 
and a dollar for an egg. His prices were high, 
of course, because he had to pay so much for 
getting his supplies to the diggings. But the 
miners said that he was fair, and they cheer- 
fully dumped their gold dust on his counter. 

Obie knew that Pa was sorry to see the 
teacher go. They’d both come from Missouri, 
and they’d had many a talk about the life 
they had left behind them. 

“I’m mighty obliged to you for the help 
you’ve given Obie in his reading and arithme- 
tic,” said Pa. “I hate to see you go, but a 
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smart young feller like you won’t have any 
trouble getting a job in San Francisco.” 

Obie slipped quietly from the room. Pretty 
speeches weren’t going to accomplish any- 
thing. As Pa and Ma weren’t going to try to 
hold the teacher, it looked as though he’d 
have to do something about it. 

Climbing on his burro, Obie started down 
the trail that led to the tent where Clem 
Richie lived. Although Clem’s Pa never had 
struck it rich, he wasn’t about to give up. 
Clem was ten, a year younger than Obie. He, 
too, had had lessons from Mr. Pope. 


As he rode along a creek, Obie breathed 
deeply of the fresh, pine-scented morning air. 
He was his happiest when he and the burro 
were exploring the diggings. It was exciting 
to live where men were hunting for gold. He 
loved the sight of the prospectors striding 
along in their homespun trousers and flannel 
shirts. Some day he’d have a red flannel 
shirt and a black slouch hat! 

All of the miners eventually found their 
way into Pa’s store. As they bought their 
supplies, they told tall tales of the mining 
camps they’d seen. They spoke of diggings 
with unusual names like Squabbletown, 
Rough and Ready, Fiddletown, and Scratch 
Gulch. 

When the teacher came to the diggings, 
Obie felt that his happiness was complete. 


_ Mr. Pope was so pleasant, so full of fun, and 


so certain that he’d find a fortune. 

“Some of those big nuggets have been wait- 
ing for me,” he chuckled. 

He hadn’t found the big nuggets. The 
claim produced only enough gold to give him 
a meager living. 

Pa said it wasn’t only the claim. He said 
that school teachers weren’t meant to be 
miners. 

Obie knew that the miners laughed a little 
at Mr. Pope’s efforts to be a prospector. As 
they watched him standing knee-deep in a 
creek, swishing his gold pan, they smiled and 





Illustrated by Lou Nolan 





Obie and Clem rode the burro down to talk to Big Pete about their problem. 


went on their way. They felt apart from him 
because he kept his clothes clean and his boots 
shiny. 

When he reached Clem’s home, Obie 
shouted a greeting that brought his friend out 
to the trail. As the boys talked, Clem agreed 
that they would have to think of some way to 
keep Mr. Pope in the diggings. 

“Climb on, and we'll ride down to see Big 
Pete,” said Obie. “I bet he'll help us.” 

Big Pete was his special friend among the 
miners. Pete was a forty-niner through and 
through. He was bearded, untidy, and happy 
about it all. Ma said she’d like to yank off 
his flannel shirt and take it to the creek. 

“He’s the worst looking character in these 
parts,” scolded Ma. 

“He’s the finest. fellow in the diggings,” 
retorted Pa. 

Because of Big Pete, Obie had a little buck- 
skin bag in his pocket. In the bag was a 
nugget of gold. Two months ago the husky 
miner had struck pay dirt. He’d been so ex- 
cited that he’d burst into the store, whooping 


and dancing. Although most miners kept 
their good fortune a secret, Big Pete wanted 
everyone to know of his good luck. After he 
calmed down, he gave Obie the nugget. Obie 
prized it so highly that he always carried it 
with him. Now he could strut around with 
his poke, as big as any miner! 

Although Big Pete had made his fortune, 
he refused to leave the diggings. “San Fran- 
cisco is no place for a big feller like me,” he 
said. 

As the boys approached his claim, they saw 
that he was shoveling gravel into a box 
which stood over a cradle. The box was 
called a hopper. To wash the gold-bearing 
gravel down into the cradle, Big Pete would 
pour water into the hopper. Strips of wood 
nailed to the bottom of the cradle would 
catch the gravel and the gold. Although many 
miners used a sluice-box, Big Pete preferred 
the hopper and cradle. 

Big Pete kept on working while he lis- 
tened to Obie’s news about the teacher. 

“Well, now, that’s just too bad,” he said. 
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A NUGGET FOR THE TEACHER 


continued 


“But I don’t blame the young feller for leav- 
ing. The diggings is no place for a teacher.” 

Big Pete was sorry, but not sorry enough 
to do anything to keep Mr. Pope in the min- 
ing camp. After chatting with him for a few 
minutes, the boys went on down the trail. 
Maybe some other miner would offer to help. 

But none of the prospectors seemed con- 
cerned about the teacher. Ben Lake said that 
his children were going to school in Kansas. 
Mr. Pope should have stuck to his teaching. 
In the diggings it was a case of each man for 
himself. 

Finally Obie and Clem mounted the burro 
and started back home. 

“Guess it’s no use,” sighed Clem. 

Ma invited the teacher to eat supper with 
the family for the few days he would remain 
in the diggings. She made delicious stews and 
baked Mr. Pope’s favorite pie. 

On the evening before he was to leave for 
San Francisco, Pa, Ma, Obie, and the teacher 
sat around the table. They talked of the good 
times they’d had with Mr. Pope. 

“This country gets into a man’s blood,” the 
teacher said wistfully. “When I’m in the the 
city, I'll be thinking about the smell of the 
pine trees, and I'll be hearing gravel swishing 
around in the gold pans. But I'll be back in 
the spring.” 

Obie didn’t believe for one minute that Mr. 
Pope would return to the diggings. Even if 
he did, Obie might not be there. Every so 
often Pa spoke of moving to Placerville or 
Grass Valley. In the diggings you had to hold 
on to the good things you had. 

In the midst of their conversation they 
heard the sound of heavy boots outside. 

“Must be the miners, coming to say good- 
bye,” observed Pa. 

Obie opened the door to Big Pete, Ben 
Lake, and several other miners. It was plain 
they had something on their minds. 
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Big Pete stroked his beard. “Never was any 
good at speechmaking,” he mumbled. “The 
boy here started me thinking about the 
teacher leaving the diggings. We want him 
to stay.” 

Ben Lake spoke next. “I’m doing so well 
that I may send for my family next year. I’d 
like my young ones to go to school, even if it’s 
in a tent.” 

They finally got around to the point. If 
Mr. Pope would stay, they’d all turn to and 
help him work his claim. They’d build him 
a hopper and a cradle and grubstake him 
through the winter if he got short of food. 

“We've got to look ahead,” said one man. 
“Each year more people will be coming West. 
It won’t be long before there will be lots of 
children right here in the diggings. We’re 
lucky to have a teacher, and we’re going to 
hold on to him.” 


Listening to the men, Obie felt that he, too, 
should do his part. Although he would feel 
lost without his gold, it was all he had to give. 
Removing the buckskin bag from his pocket, 
he took out the nugget and put it on the 
table. “This will buy some grub,” he said. 

Big Pete picked up the nugget and gave it 
back to Obie. 

“We'll look out for the teacher,” he said 
gently. “You hang on to your nugget.” 

Mr. Pope started to speak several times. 
He seemed to have some trouble with his 
voice. 

“T’'ll be right glad to stay,” he said finally. 

Now that everything was settled, the 
miners began to look a little embarrassed. But 
Ma knew how to make them feel at home. 

“Let’s have a song or two,” she suggested. 

Soon the store was filled with the voices 
of men who sang the songs they’d loved back 
home. They boomed with the same gusto 
with which they mined their claims. 

Sitting beside the teacher, Obie sang along 
with them. 

After all, he had a reason for singing! @ 











. Aspring flower 


. Plant seeds in a row 


. Opposite of ‘‘no”’ 
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. Snow --- the ground last winter 
. | need this when | wear a flower 


. Use this to keep soil from 


. The gardener’s first name 


(abbr.) 


. | plant it in my garden 
. | feel this when | see beautiful 


flowers 


. Better keep him out of the gar- 


den bed 


. This is on the grass in the 


morning 


A POCKETFUL 


OF 


POSIES 


by Lucy Hamilton 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 18 


Across 


. A state where many flowers 


grow (abbr.) 


. An autumn flower 


. Seeds in the ground do this 


before sprouting 


. An exclamation 





. It will kill the flowers 

. Turn over the soil with this 

. In like manner 

. A measure of land 

. Pull it up to help flowers grow 
. Plants need this 

. Moist, humid 

. Things in a continued line 








Helping with Wealth Check 


. in Charlotte, North Carolina 

Last fall began a most interesting and un- 
usual Junior Red Cross activity in the Sec- 
ond Ward School, Charlotte, N.C. 

There, as in many other places, it had long 
been one of the homeroom teacher’s duties 
to check students’ height, weight, and vision 
at certain times during the year. But last fall, 
Alice Rhodes, who is the Junior Red Cross 
teacher-sponsor at the Second Ward School, 
suggested that students themselves, with 
proper training, could help the teachers carry 
out the health checks. 

Miss Rhodes got the approval of the public 
health nurse and the principal. Together 
they planned a workshop for Junior Red 
Cross homeroom representatives. The work- 
shop met in October for an hour and a half, 





Betty Lewis points to the chart for Sandra 
Looper’s eye check as Joseph Yongue records 
details in Second Ward School, Charlotte, N.C. 


at which time the representatives learned how 
to read scales and height indicator accurately, 
how to make the eye cup that is held over one 
eye while the eye chart is being read, how to 
set down information on the record sheet, and 
other details needed for an accurate job. Miss 
Rhodes and the public health nurse con- 
ducted the workshop. 

The representatives began their work right 
after the workshop session. They had 30 
homerooms to check and saw that each child 
in each homeroom was checked. A teacher 
was always present while the checking pro- 
ceeded. The homeroom representatives 
worked in pairs—one weighing, determining 
height, or pointing to the eye chart letters, 
while the other recorded results. Our picture 
shows one pair of representatives conducting 
the eye test. 








Hruniversary Open House 
. in Erie, Pennsylvania 

Last fall, the Erie, Pa., Chapter celebrated 
the 25th birthday of its Junior Red Cross 
with an open house. Erie’s Junior Red Cross 
has its own building, and it was there that the 
200 parents of the newly elected and ap- 
pointed JRC representatives came for the 
open house party 

Erie’s JRC representatives from elementary 
schools were the guides and escorts for the 
happy guests. One of the representatives, 
Carole Polaski of the sixth grade at St. Ann’s 
School, wrote to us about the open house as 
follows: 

“The open house to acquaint our parents 
with the Junior Red Cross program was held 
on September 27. It was a big success. Over 
200 people arrived between 1:30 and 4:30 
p.m. 

“The many exhibits interested the parents 
and children alike. The exhibits included 
bedside gardens, gift boxes, albums from 
many..countries,. a school chest, international 
art, community service reports, enrollment 
stories, leadership training center reports, 
water safety and first aid features, items from 
home economics and industrial art classes, 
and many more. Slides on the automatic pro- 
jector showed Erie JRCers in action. Music 


First graders of St. Patrick’s Parochial 
School in Cumberland, Md., show the 
usual steps in blood collection in a skit. 


was furnished by three young men from 
Academy High School who play for the Vet- 
erans Administration hospital at the monthly 
variety shows. 

“After the people had viewed the Junior 
Red Cross exhibits and building, they toured 
the main chapter house. Punch and cookies 
were served after the tour.” 

Many pleased comments came from par- 
ents. Perhaps the most heartwarming was 
this one from a father: “I did not realize 
that boys and girls had a part in serving our 
community and the world in such an out- 
standing way.” 

The open house was such a success that it 
will be held every year. 


Blood Douor Shit 


. in Cumberland, Maryland 
First graders of St. Patrick’s Parochial 
School in Cumberland, Md., took part in the 
recent Allegany County Chapter drive to 
spread public information about uses and pro- 
cedures of blood collection. A skit presented 
by six-year-olds showed the steps in “donor- 
ship” and corrected some of the misinforma- 
tion that can slow down the blood collection 
program when fear or some other “reason” 
keeps the possible donor from appearing. 
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MAY DAY 


IN 


CORNWALL 


By Edith Patterson Meyer 


Some wonderful legends of ancient England are 
still observed in Cornwall. 


The county of Cornwall, in the extreme 
southwest of England, stretches far into the 
sea. Its narrow roads, winding over rocky 
hills and through deep wooded valleys, lead 
to the rugged, treeless cliffs of Land’s End. 
There one gazes westward toward America, 
three thousand watery miles away. 

Cornwall is a fascinating region, full of 
ancient history and legends. Here are evi- 
dences of prehistoric man: bronze weapons 
with which he fought, giant stone monu- 
ments he raised to honor his dead, rough 
relics of his daily life. From massive Cornish 
castles the knights of King Arthur’s Round 
Table rode forth to rescue damsels in distress 
and do their mighty deeds of daring. In this 
wild country, isolated from the rest of the 
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world, there grew up a host of wonder stories 
and many symbolic customs and ceremonies, 
some of which endure to this day. 

Take, for example, the celebration of May 
Day. The coming of spring is observed in 
many lands in many ways, but nowhere more 
picturesquely than in Cornwall. One en- 
counters May Day processions and dances, 
maypoles, and “bringing in the May” (the 
first-of-May excursions into the country to get 
sycamore branches to adorn doorways) in 
many Cornish villages. But in ancient Pad- 
stow it is a surprise to find the May Day cele- 
bration centered about a hobby horse, the 
“Padstow ’Obby ’Oss.” 

For more years than anyone knows, this 
curious creature has dominated Padstow’s 








May Day. In action it is truly amazing, but 
in repose it looks like a round table top 
covered with glossy black cloth which hangs 
over the edge for a yard or so all around. 
Near the center is attached the long, narrow 
’Oss’s head, made of wood covered with 
black oilcloth and adorned with two shiny 
button eyes. Its wooden jaws snap open and 
shut; a date carved on them shows that they 
are more than two hundred years old. From 
the jaws flop scraggly bits of hair, more like 
a goat’s beard than a horse’s mane, and on 
the opposite side of the tablelike affair there 
hangs a. coarse horsehair tail. A hole in the 
middle of the round surface makes it possible 
for a man to put his head through and carry 
the ’Oss on his shoulders. When in action he 


In ancient Padstow the May 
Day celebration is led by a 
strange-looking hobby horse. 


wears a fearsome mask and a tall, much-dec- 
orated cap. 

The privilege of carrying the hobby horse 
is considered a great honor. The carrier must 
do much more than support the ’Oss. As he 
flings wide the snapping jaws and waves the 
long tail frolicsomely about, he must perform 
a set dance which has special steps and tra- 
ditional gestures. 

Directly after midnight on the first day of 
May the sleeping townsfolk of Padstow are 
roused by the familiar strains of their age-old 
May Day song. It is lustily performed on a 
“squeeze box” (accordion) and perhaps ac- 
companied by a fiddle or fife and certainly 
by a drum—the very drum, the natives say, 
which was carried at the battle of Waterloo. 
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MAY DAY IN CORNWALL 


continued 


Out from the Golden Lion Inn sallies the 
‘Obby ’Oss and his party, garbed in fantastic 
costumes, singing and clapping their hands to 
the music. 

Facing the "Obby ’Oss is a costumed man 
known as the “Teazer.” He twirls a club as 
he dances up to the ’Oss, backs away, and 
jumps about, all in perfect time to the music. 
His job is to annoy and excite the animal into 
ever wilder action and more vigorous dancing. 
The role of Teazer, like that of the ’Oss’s 
carrier, is a coveted one. 

The ’Obby ’Oss party proceeds up and 
down the main streets of the little town, stop- 
ping before homes to prance about and ser- 
enade the awakened occupants. Verse after 
verse like these of the May Day song are 
sung : 

“Unite and unite and let us all unite, 
For summer is a-come in today. 

And whither we are going let us all unite, 
In the merry morning of May... 

After a few hours of sleep and a hearty 
breakfast at the Inn the ’Obby ’Oss and his 
companions start out again. This time the 
children of the town are about. They shout 
and cry and scream in mock alarm when the 
"Oss makes a sally in their direction. As he 
tosses his head, sidesteps, rears, and plunges, 
onlookers clap their hands in time to the 
music and encourage him with “Oh, wee 
Oss!” 

More people join the party, the music 
grows louder, the dancing becomes more ani- 
mated. The procession stops before the homes 
that were honored by a midnight serenade 
and at other doorways, many of them deco- 
rated with sycamore branches—the “may.” 
More of the innumerable verses of the May 
Song are sung, among them one which says 
pointedly : 

“You have a shilling in your purse 
And I wish it were in mine.” 
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Coins pour into the hat that is passed 
around. After many stops the crowd reaches 
the open country. There they spend the mid- 
day hours gathering greens and flowers, weav- 
ing garlands, picnicking, dancing, and frolick- 
ing about. 

In the late afternoon the procession dances 
its way back down through the streets of 
Padstow, singing the final verse of the May 
Day song: 

“Now fare you well, and we bid you all 

good cheer, 

For summer is a-come in today. 

We call no more unto your house before 
another year, 

In the merry morning of May.” 

The money which has been collected is 
shared by the ’Obby ’Oss and his helpers. 
Much of it is spent in the friendly Golden 
Lion Inn, while some goes to put the Oss, the 
costumes, the musical instruments, and every- 
thing connected with this traditional celebra- 
tion in readiness for another May Day—Pad- 
stow’s big day of the year. 


A few miles from Padstow, in the town of 
Helston, the May celebration takes place a 
week later. The reason is simple: the eighth 
of May is the feast day of St. Michael, Hel- 
ston’s local saint. 

Early on this morning many of the towns- 
people walk out into the country to meet the 
people of the countryside. They breakfast 
with them in the open, then gather flowers, 
weave garlands, sing, dance, and play games 
together. Toward noon the country people 
escort the townspeople—their arms filled with 
blossoms—back to Helston. In this way they 
bring the spring, which has already arrived 
in the country, into the town. As they dance 
their way along the road to town they sing: 

“For we are up as soon as any day-o, 
And for to fetch the Summer home, 
The summer and the May O! 

For summer is a-come O! 

And winter is a-gone O! 








British Information Services photos 





Cornwall stretches far into the sea in the extreme southwest of England. Land's 


End, which is seen in this photograph, is a place of rugged, treeless cliffs. 


When the crowd reach the town the more 
dignified citizens join them, and a sort of tri- 
umphal procession is formed. Exactly at noon 
chimes ring, bells peal, and a band begins to 
play. Now comes what is called the “furry 
dance”—a term thought to be a corruption 
of an Old English word meaning festival or 
fair. The procession starts out, winding its 
way in and out of public buildings and private 
homes. Ringing bells and rapping knockers, 
men, women, and children dance in at a front 
door, parade through a house, go out the rear 
door and, after dancing joyously about in the 
garden, make their way back to the street and 
on to the next stop. The furry dance ends in 
midafternoon at the bowling green, but in- 
formal dancing continues in the streets all 
day. In the evening there are several formal 
dances to end the May celebration with a 
flourish. 

The origin of both the Padstow and the 
Helston May observance is lost in antiquity. 


Certainly these customs go back to pre- 
Christian days and probably to prehistoric 
ones. The Cornish people were keenly aware 
of the changing seasons, since their lives were 
chiefly concerned with the sowing and har- 
vesting of crops, the summer and winter pas- 
turing of cattle, the advent of baby animals 
and the marketing of older ones. The sea- 
sonal celebrations were something for the 
people to look forward to, a way to “let off 
steam,” and to forget the humdrum of daily 
living. 

As easier transportation and communica- 
tion made contacts with other people and 
places more common, less attention was paid 
to the old customs. But today in Cornwall 
men and women are regaining pride in their 
local traditions and ceremonies and are mak- 
ing a real point of keeping alive these color- 
ful seasonal customs handed down to them 
through countless generations of Cornish an- 
cestors. + 
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Randy kept seeing interesting things that he just had to look at as he walked near their camp. 











THE BOY WITH INDIAN EYES 


Even a very little boy can help with important 
camping jobs, as this family finds out. 


Randy Miller was camping with his father, 
his mother, his big brother, and his big sister. 

The camp was a real one in a forest of 
giant trees. The Millers cooked over an open 
fire. They slept in sleeping bags on the 
ground. They did whatever they wanted to 
do all day long. They swam and fished and 
told stories at night around the camp fire. 

It was Mr. Miller’s camp job to make the 
fires. One morning, Randy got up extra 
early. He tried to make the fire. It would 
not burn. 

“Let me do it for you, Randy,” said his 
father. “You can try it some other time.” 

It was Mrs. Miller’s camp job to cook the 
meals. That same morning, Randy tried to 
cook breakfast. He put 10 eggs in the frying 
pan. They burned! 

“Let me do it for you,” said his mother. 
“You can try it some other time.” 

It was big brother Tom’s camp job to take 
care of the fishing things. After breakfast 
Randy tried to get the hooks and lines and 
poles ready. He tangled them. 

“Let me do it,” said Tom. “You can help 
me some other time.” 

It was big sister Ann’s camp job to keep 
the camp neat and clean. 

Randy tried to help Ann. He began to 
sweep. What dust! 

“Let me do it,” said Ann. “You can help 
me some other time.” 

Randy felt bad about these things. He 
wanted a camp job, too. What could HE do? 

He went away from the camp. He sat on 
top of a huge stump. After a time, he began 


By Gladys R. Saxon 
Ilustrated by Sidney Quinn 


to count the dark rings in the stump. He 
wanted to find out how old the tree had been 
when it was cut down. “. . . one hundred 
and one, one hundred and two, one hundred 
and—” 

A loud hammering above him made him 
lose count. A woodpecker was hammering 
holes in the dead top of an evergreen tree. 
The woodpecker was putting acorns in the 
holes, one in each. The four holes formed 
a square. 

“T can remember where this stump is,” said 
Randy. “I will just look for the four holes 
in a square.” 

In the afternoon, the Millers decided to 
climb the mountain to see the sunset from up 
so high. Father and mother Miller and Tom 
and Ann hurried along through the trees. 
They talked and laughed together. 

Randy walked behind them. He kept see- 
ing interesting things that he just had to look 
at. 

He saw a wood rat peek out of its untidy 
nest of twigs and leaves at the base of a tree. 

He saw a mother deer and her fawn rest- 
ing on a soft patch of grass. When they 
bounded away, he saw the flattened grass 
where they had been. 

“Hurry, Randy,” his mother called. “Or it 
will be sunrise before we get to the top.” 

Randy hurried for a time. Then he saw 
another interesting thing—a huge knot on a 
tree. The knot looked exactly like an elephant. 

“Hurry, slowpoke,” Tom called back. 

“Slowpoke Randy,” teased Ann. “A pin 
would come in handy!” 

Mr. Miller waited for Randy. They walked 
along a little stream. Randy saw tiny prints 
in the mud. 
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“They look like baby hands,” said Randy. 
“Raccoons made them, probably last night 
or early this morning.” 

_ “Very interesting, Randy,” said his father. 
“But hurry now.” 

Mr. Miller went ahead and caught up with 
the others. 

Again Randy saw something interesting. It 
was a chipmunk on a log. It was having 
trouble with an acorn. 

When it ran away to a tree, Randy picked 
up the acorn and opened it. He put it on the 
log so the chipmunk could get it easily. 

Then he began to hurry. He saw the others 
waiting at the top of the mountain. 

“Good, Randy,” said his mother, handing 
him a juicy jelly sandwich and milk. 

They all sat and rested while they ate 
supper. 


Then they watched the beautiful sunset. 
How different it looked, and how wonder- 
ful, when watched from on top of a moun- 
tain! 

“Time to go down now,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“It will soon be dark.” 

Laughing and talking, they hurried 
through the trees. But what was this? 

They were back at the very spot where 
they had eaten supper! 

“Follow me, men,” laughed Tom. “I know 
exactly how to go back.” 

But in a few minutes, back they came to 
the same spot! Ann and Mrs. Miller looked 
scared. Mr. Miller and Tom tried to laugh 
it off. 

Randy said, “I know the way back.” 

“It’s worth a try,” said Mr. Miller. “Our 
way didn’t work.” 

Randy led them down to where he had put 
the acorn on the log for the chipmunk. Then 
he led them to the little stream where he and 
his father had seen the raccoon footprints. 

“He’s right,” said Mr. Miller. “I remem- 
ber this spot myself.” 

“Look! Two raccoons eating!” said Randy. 
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Then he led them through the trees to the 
elephant knot on the tree. Then down to the 
wood rat nest. Then down, down, until he 
saw the woodpecker holes in a square. 

“The camp is right over there!” he said, 
pointing. 

It was! 

“Good for our boy with the Indian eyes!” 
said his father. “He notices things better 
than any of us.” 

“We will appoint Randy to be our scout,” 
said his mother. “That will be his special 


camp job!” 
Randy went to sleep in his sleeping bag 


very happy, as you can guess. « 





WATCH FOR THE NEWS NEXT FALL! 


The fine writers who give you the stories 
and articles in the NEWS will have more for 
you beginning in October. There will be 
new stories about boys and girls in our coun- 
try and in other lands. Among our articles 
will be one about how mountains grow, an- 
other about the wizardry of spiders, one about 
the real Tom Thumb, one about Johnny 
Appleseed. And many others. We will be 
proud to present them to you. 





Answers to Puzzle on Page 7 


Across Down 

1. La. 1. lilac 
3. aster 2. aline 
5. lily 4. tulip 
8. lie 6. yes 
9. Ho! 7. rose 
10. pansy 9. hid 
11. iris 10. pin 
13. ice 12. rake 
14. spade 15. Art 
15. as 16. seed 
17. acre 17. awe 
19. weed 18. cat 
21. water 20. dew 
22. wet 

23. row 
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Yerouud the World 


A Project Visited 


. near Naples, Italy 

Junior Red Cross members at the Forrest 
Sherman U.S. Dependent School in Naples, 
Italy, this year took on a special project of 
doing what they could to make life pleasanter 
for young refugees staying at a camp in San 
Antonio, a few miles outside Naples. San 
Antonio is a camp at which refugees stay until 
governments find new homes for them 
throughout the world. 

The Forrest Sherman Junior Red Cross 
members wisely decided that the best way to 
learn what they could do for San Antonio was 
to go and visit the camp—see for themselves. 
Their hosts were Italian Red Cross members, 
who went with them and helped with the 
problems of talking with refugees and camp 
staff who could not speak English. 

They found a camp of 50 barracks in 
which 700 refugees were living at the time. 
Since 1953, when the camp was started, 
2,500 refugees have lived there before going 


U.S. Navy photo 





The Junior Red Cross chairman in Naples, Italy, 
inspects a refugee camp kitchen with two JRCers. 
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on to new homes. The refugees at San An- 
tonio, unlike those at many other camps, 
know that there will soon be new homes for 
them. This, in the words of the report reach- 
ing us, is “largely the reason for San Antonio’s 
many smiling faces, generally clean condi- 
tions, and a surprising similarity to normal 
living.” (Great numbers of refugees in other 
camps throughout the world have no such 
knowledge or hope. ) 

The Forrest Sherman Junior Red Cross 
members brought with them practical gift 
packages and athletic equipment for the boys 
and girls at the camp, shared a box lunch 
with them, visited camp facilities, and—as do 
all children everywhere when they meet— 
talked, talked, talked in the excitement of 
getting to know one another. 


After Typhoon ‘Sarah"’ 


. in South Korea 
Every year great typhoons howl up out of 
the vast, empty reaches of the Pacific and 


P fet 
Typhoon victims and the few possessions they 
saved are sheltered in a Pusan, Korea, warehouse. 











strike somewhere along the coasts of east Asia. 
One of these slammed across southern Korea 
last fall with winds of over 150 miles an hour. 

A typhoon is exactly the same kind of storm 
as a hurricane in this country. Weather ex- 
perts call it a “tropical cyclone,” which means 
that it is formed in the tropics and has winds 
moving in a circular way. If you looked down 
on a typhoon from a plane flying above it, you 
would see that it looks like a gigantic pin- 
wheel that can be as much as 500 miles 
across. 

A storm such as this generates enormous 
power. It can batter wide areas with very 
high winds. The torrential rains that come 
with it last for hours and can literally sluice 
away entire hillsides. On seacoasts, water is 
piled up from the sea and causes great 
damage. 

Such was the storm—called Typhoon 
Sarah—that struck South Korea last fall. 
When it had passed, 747 persons were dead, 
3,186 injured, and 984,602 were homeless. 
Some of the homeless are shown in our pic- 
ture of a temporary shelter in a Pusan ware- 
house. 


Many people all over the world set to work 
at once to help the Korean typhoon victims, 
and among them were American Junior Red 





A JRC knitting bee in Chang Duk palace grounds 


in Seoul produces sweaters for typhoon victims. 


Cross members. From you, Korean young 
people received 25 school chests (filled with 
supplies that help schools operate again), 
25,000 gift boxes (friendship and “something- 
of-my-own” for boys and girls), $5,000 for 
the purchase of needed clothing, and a ship- 
ment of yarn and knitting machines with 
which young Koreans outside the storm area 
were busy making sweaters for child storm 
victims within 24 hours after 14 packing cases 
of yarn were distributed. In our picture be- 
low, you see a group of Korean Junior Red 
Cross members in Seoul, Korea’s capital city, 
making use of the yarn. 


First Aid Teamwork 


... in Belgium 
In Europe, trained first aiders often form 
themselves into groups which are called de- 
tachments, platoons, brigades, and other such 
names in different countries. In many of these 
countries, the first aid groups have meetings 
and rallies in which they compete with one 
another to see which can do the best job of 
giving first aid to an injured person. 


Our picture comes from a rally of first 
aiders held last fall in Brussels, the capital 
city of Belgium. As you can see, the three 
first aiders have the “patient” well in hand. 





i i “Ng 
A demonstration of first aid techniques is given 
by a Belgian boys team at a JRC rally in Brussels. 
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Pennsylvania Fish Commission photo 


The Splake, an experimentally developed hybrid, is a candidate to restock the Great Lakes with trout. 


HAIL TO THE HYBRID 


Plant and animal hybrids, or crosses between two 
different kinds of parents, are economically useful 
to mankind. 


Once there were plenty of trout in all five 
Great Lakes. In fact, there were so many of 
these large spotted fish in Lake Michigan 
alone that the weight of trout caught in 1946 
was 6,500,000 pounds. But by 1955 the 
weight of all trout caught in this same lake 
was only 34 pounds. This was almost total 
disappearance in nine years. And the reason 
for the difference was an eel-like creature 
known as the sea lamprey. 

More than 20 years ago the sea lamprey 
got into the first of the Great Lakes. It found 
its way into Lake Huron through the Welland 
Canal, then moved into Lake Michigan and 
is now in all four of the western Great Lakes. 
In each lake the commercial trout fishing has 
been ruined by the lamprey. 
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By Will Barker 
Author of Winter-Sleeping Wildlife and 
Animals That Made America 


The lamprey has rubbery lips, fang-like 
teeth, and a tongue rough as a file. It at- 
taches itself to a trout, then sucks out the 
body fluids. This is how lampreys have 
killed almost all the trout in the Great Lakes. 

Scientists known as fishery biologists now 
have a program to try to save the trout. After 
testing 6,000 chemicals, some of these men 
have discovered a yellow dye that kills young 
lampreys. Another group of fishery biolo- 
gists is working to combat the death-dealing 
lamprey by a different method. At the Great 
Lakes Fish Hatchery they have been trying 
to develop a new fish. They want a fish that 
swims in much deeper water than the sea 
lamprey. 

By April 1959, the fishery biologists had 
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developed a speckled lake-trout cross or hy- 
brid. Its parents are the lake trout and a 
deep-swimming fish of the trout family. The 
new fish has been named the “Splake.” No 
one knows yet whether the Splake will re- 
place the original Great Lakes trout. But the 
development of such a fish to replace another 
points up the reason why mankind has de- 
veloped or made such good use of the many 
economically valuable hybrids in existence 
today. 

The development of the Splake was by ar- 
tificial means. Many animal and plant 
crosses, or hybrids, take place naturally. That 
is, they occur without help from man. 

A fish called the Brownbow is an example. 
In 1883, a shipment of brown trout eggs was 
sent from Germany to the United States. 
These eggs hatched and the fingerling fish 
were released in various streams. Now the 
brown trout is in most states and also in Can- 
ada. A fish with red and black or brown 
spots, the brown trout got into streams in 
which there were native rainbow trout. In 
these streams, and without any help from 
man, a crossing took place. The result was a 
hybrid, or X-breed, known as the Brownbow. 

Fishes are not the only animals among 
which hybrids are found. Among mammals 
is the mule. Probably it is the oldest hybrid 
in recorded history—proof that it is practical. 
This hybrid is mentioned in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey—stories of ancient Greece that you 
will become familiar with in high school. But 
you may already have read about this stub- 
born, long-eared animal in the Bible. 

The mule’s father is a donkey and his 
mother is a horse. Like almost all other hy- 
brids, the mule is tougher and lives longer 
than its parents. During World War IT hun- 
dreds of mules were trained for a part of the 
Army called the Pack Artillery. The training 
took place in and around Camp Carson, Colo- 
rado. But the mules were never used by our 
soldiers. Tanks, trucks, and other motorized 
equipment replaced them. After Italy be- 





USDA photo 
The mule is probably the oldest hybrid in history. 


came our ally in World War II, the Italian 
government bought the mules. Their training 
in this country, their toughness, and their un- 
usual sure-footedness made the mules invalu- 
able in the mountain country of Italy. 

You probably know that animal hybrids are 
not the only kind we have. Botanists, the men 
who make a scientific study of plants, have 
produced many hybrids. Such plants show 
more vigor and greater yield than standard 
plants. One plant hybrid most of us know is 
corn. A primitive form of this food plant was 
cultivated many centuries ago throughout 
North, Central, and South America by 
various Indian tribes. You can see a cornfield 
of prehistoric Indians at Ocmulgee National 
Monument, Macon, Georgia. 

The corn of today was developed from the 
kind the Indians used to grow. But it is not 
at all like theirs, with its small ears and a few 
kernels all higgledy-piggledy. Today’s corn 
has less starch and more sugar than the old. 
It also yields a great many more kernels on 
a much larger cob. And the kernels are 
usually almost in uniform rows. 

Thirty years ago, hybrid corn was grown in 
this country on only a few thousand acres. 
Now it is grown on 96 per cent of the acreage 
in the Corn Belt, the states in the midwest 
that supply us corn. Each year this improved 
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corn is responsible for nearly 500 million ad- 
ditional bushels of grain. 

Most of the strawberries in the market to- 
day are hybrids. One is a combination of a 
berry that grows wild in Europe. The Euro- 
pean berry is tiny and sweet-scented. It has 
been crossed with a large cultivated straw- 
berry named Domestic. It was years before 
this berry was a complete success. The first 
seeds from cross-breeding the two berries did 
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not produce plants that bore fruit. So there 
were no seeds. 

Then Drs. Haig Dermen and D. H. Scott, 
two botanists in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, solved the problem. They soaked the 
seed of the European strawberry in a solution 
of colchicine, a poisonous chemical that comes 
from the seed of the meadow saffron. This 
chemical affects the cell structure of seeds 
while they are germinating. Some plants from 


Hybridization produces 
the bumper crops of 
big, even-kerneled corn 
shown at the bottom of 
agricultural exhibit. 


the first experimental soaking bore fruit. 
From the fruit the botanists got the neces- 
sary seed. Now we have a strawberry with 
the fragrance and flavor of the wild European 
one and the size of the Domestic. 

Twenty-odd years ago a man by the name 
of Henry Wallace, Jr., decided to try to de- 
velop a hybrid hen. Wallace with a friend, 
Raymond Baker, worked 4 years before suc- 
cess came. Hybrid hens are commonplace to- 
day and have proved their value. It is a 
matter of record that one hybrid hen, Lady 
Queen by name, produced 399 eggs in a 
single year. The average number of eggs pro- 
duced by all the ordinary hens in all the 
flocks throughout the country is 184 a year. 
A single hybrid hen usually produces three 
dozen more eggs each year than the average 
standardbred hen. And the usual number of 
eggs produced by the nation’s hybrid flocks 
each year is 260 per hen. 

Among hybrid animals are oddities. One 
of these is the “Tiglon.” This odd looking cat 
has a father that is a tiger and a mother that 
is a lion. For a number of years a Tiglon was 
on display in New York’s Central Park Zoo. 
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One hybrid outside the zoo is in the dog 
family. This animal is a cross whose parents 
are a coyote and a house or farm dog that 
has become wild. The resulting hybrid is 
known as a “coydog” or “doyote.” He looks 
more like a coyote than a dog. 

The coydog or doyote runs faster than a 
dog and is said to be more cunning than a 
coyote, which has a reputation for smartness 
among Mexicans. Because the animal is con- 
sidered smart, the people living below the Rio 
Grande use “coyote’ in a special sense. When 
speaking of anyone who is shrewd in a crafty 
way, Mexicans say of that person that he is 
muy coyote. 

Such animals as the tiglon, the coydog or 
doyote, and one known as a “yakalo” (a 
combination of yak and buffalo) are the un- 
usual. This makes them interesting. But such 
hybrids as the enduring mule, the high-yield 
hen, and the bumper crop-producing corn are 
practical. These three and many others prove 
that hybridization can be a sort of super- 
charger for plants and animals, bringing out 
their most useful characteristics for the good 


of mankind. 4 


This flock of White Leghorns are graded of first quality in the national poultry improvement plan. 
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The Bird that Flies in Water 


By Mark Boesch 


It was a warm day for June. At noon I 
found the creek a good place to eat my lunch. 
It was a typical mountain stream. The water 
rushed over the rocks that lined its bed and 
made merry music. A bridge crossed the 
stream here, and it was by the side of the 
bridge that I stopped to eat. 

I had just taken the first hungry bite from 
a sandwich when I saw a welcome friend. He, 
or rather she, was standing on a nearby rock 
whose top barely reached out of the water, 
and as she stood, she bobbed as though 
making me a curtsy of welcome. She was a 
rather plain-looking, slate-colored bird, about 
eight inches long, and chunky, with a short 
tail. I knew the bird well. She was a dipper, 
or water ouzel, and as she bobbed to me, she 
uttered a sharp “Zeet! Zeet!” 

I smiled. The water ouzel always makes 
me smile with pleasure when I see one. They 
are among the friendliest birds in the feath- 
ered kingdom. They seemingly have little 
fear of man, often alighting on a rock within 
a few feet of you, then bobbing in their fidgety 
manner. 

This bird seemed even more fidgety than 
usual. I wondered why, until I chanced to 
look under the bridge. There I saw, for the 
first time, the nest of a water ouzel. 
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You may better understand the excitement 
I felt, when I explain that though I had 
spent many years in the mountains observing 
these birds, this was the very first nest of 
theirs I had ever found. Not many people 
have seen the nest of a water ouzel. The rea- 
son is simple. No bird loves the water more 
than does this one. Never far from water, 
the ouzel gets most of its food from the 
streams and considers them its haven of 
safety. It takes great pains in building nests 
in secluded and nearly inaccessible places, 
often near a waterfall, and Sometimes even 
behind the cascade, so that the only way to 
the nest is through the sheet of water. 

Now here was one of the prized nests. It 
was a little hut-like structure, built of moss 
and twigs plastered together, very securely it 
seemed, and with a round hole for a door. To 
me it had the appearance and shape of an 
eskimo igloo, or perhaps an African grass hut. 

The nest had been very cleverly placed 
along a joist of the bridge, directly over the 
center of the stream. It would be difficult 
for a man or any other creature to get to it. 
The door of the hut led directly out to the 
water so that when the babies left the nest 
they would dive right into the stream. Being 
water ouzels, they would not mind a bit! 
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The mother water ouzel soon grew accus- 
tomed to my presence and went about gather- 
ing food for those hungry mouths she had to 
feed. A passing insect caught her fancy. 
Quickly she darted from the rock and caught 
the bug on the wing. She carried it directly 
to the nest. There was a twitter of excited, 
small bird talk as she stuck the morsel inside 
the hut and down one of the hungry mouths. 
Then she dove right down into the rushing 
water, actually continuing her flight under 
the surface, her wings beating and carrying 
her fast to the deep bottom. I lost her mo- 
mentarily then, but soon she had reappeared 
on the surface, floating along on top a mo- 
ment, then lifting clear and flying again to 
the nest, with another morsel of food, some 
kind of water insect, clamped in her bill. 

With such a resourceful provider, those 
babies would do very well, I thought. Indeed, 
the water ouzel is one of the most rugged and 
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resourceful of all birds. It flies under water 
in the manner I described. It can also walk 
on the bottom, or float on the top, no matter 
how swift the water is. In fact, the ouzel 
seems to prefer the fastest mountain streams. 
Nor does cold bother it. I have seen it dive, 
with great delight, into an ice-cold stream 
during the heart of winter. Perhaps the fast 
streams are preferred because those streams 
do not freeze solid during cold weather. 

The water ouzel belongs to the Dipper 
family and is the only member of that family 
in North America. It is about the size of a 
robin, but built more on the order of a very 
large wren. It can withstand cold because it 
has a coat of down in addition to feathers. 
Its plumage is dense and soft. It is dressed 
for cold, and the ouzel’s coat is not affected 
by water. Water flows from it as it does from 
the back of a duck. One of the most distinc- 
tive marks of the ouzel is its white eyelids, 
which make quite a contrast to its dark body. 

The ouzel is also a delightful singer. I have 
heard one during the coldest day of winter, 
warbling happily, sounding much as a robin 
does before a summer rain shower. Some- 
times it sounds like the most melodious of our 
thrushes, sufficient reason for its nickname 
“Mocking bird of the mountains.” 

I had many miles to go, so I could not stay 
there long that day. Since then, however, I 
have returned to the spot, for each year a new 
nest appears on the joist of the bridge. I hope 
some day to see those babies take their initial 
dive from the nest into the stream. & 






Illustrated by Bob Hines 
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GIFT FROM KOREA 


The scroll pictured here was given last summer to Red Cross 


President Gruenther for American Junior Red Cross members. The 
overseas friends who gave it were the Korean delegates to the Inter- 
national Red Cross study center held in Toronto, Canada. 

The scene on the scroll is entirely embroidered in silk. The colors 


are bright greens, reds, and blues against a background of lighter shades. 





